172                                    MEANWHILE
It was Philip's last dinner with his senior partner. He seemed to
have talked, according to his uncle's judgement,, e sheer Bolshe-
vism5. It was doubtful if they got to their cigars. Philip returned
to the Reform Club and spent the rest of a long evening consum-
ing the Club notepaper at a furious pace.
Details of the final breach did not appear because Philip swept
on to a close, unloving investigation of his uncle's soul.
c I seem to have been thinking of him most of the time since,5 he
said.
What did Lord Edensoke think he was up to, Philip inquired.
Clearly he did not suppose he was living for anything outside
himself. He had no religion, no supersition even. He had a use for
religion, but that was a different matter. For him religion was a
formality that kept people in order. It was good that inferior and
discontented people should be obliged to sacrifice to the God of
Things as they Are. It set up a code of outer decency and deter-
mined a system of restraints. Nor had he any patriotism. The
British Empire in his eyes was a fine machine for utilising the
racial instincts of the serviceable British peoples for the enforce-
ment of contracts and the protection of invested capital through-
out the world. If they did not, as a general rule, get very much
out of it in spite of their serviceableness that was their affair.
They could congratulate themselves that their money was on a
gold standard even if they had none, and they had the glory of
ruling India if even they were never allowed to go there. He liked
the English climate and avoided it during most of the winter. It
was a good climate for work and Courtney Wishart in its great
park just over the hills from Edensoke was a stately and enviable
home, one of those estates that made England a land fit for heroes
to die for. He had no passion for science. The spirit that devotes
whole lives to the exquisite unravelling of reality was incompre-
hensible to him. He preferred his reality ravelled. It was better for
business operations. He betrayed no passion for any sort of
beautiful things. He would never collect pictures nor make a
garden unless he wanted to beat someone else at it or sell it at a
profit. He loved no one in the world - Philip would tell her a little
later of his uncle's loves. In brief he lived simply for himself, for
satisfactions directly related to himself as the centre of it all and
for nothing else whatever.
One of his great satisfactions was winning a game. He was not,
Philip thought, avaricious simply but he liked to get, because that